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SBBBow® PAWBSe the completion of my eighteenth year, at which | of the triumphs that awaited my entrance on 
lll | early age I was to be emancipated from the | the gay world, Ttrod the spacious apartments 
Story of an Hiciress. \ control of cuardians and teachers, and to |) of my mansion witha transported and exultant 
FOUNDED ON A RECENT CIRCUMSTANCE, | enter on the unrestrained possession of my |jsense of freedom and independence. l 


I wovtp [ were absolute Queen of Britain) prince lv inheritance. Here was a perilous | danced along, the mistress of its brilliant 
' | % 


. | . P - é 
for the space of one calender month, (no ‘destiny! It might have been a high and happy j revels: song, and light, and odor, floated 
- 


i } i i) 1 ad 4 . | , ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° - 
ireason to their gracious Majesties, whose’! one, had I received that mental, moral and || around my steps, and iny free heart bounded 


. yy . o ‘ | ¢ - . . ° — 
yal subject Lam.) he sole and single act! religious culture, due to ever: rational being, || gaily to the beat of mirthful music. Life 
foamy, or, to speak legally, ow quecnship, | but in especial to those, whose wealth and |seemed a feast—a gorgeous banquet—I, an 


should be to abolish, disperse, and utterly) station confer on them cxtensive social excmpted creature, whom no sorrow nor 
° i 5 . s . . . 
ling-shools—=| influence. And in what pursuits were spent||vicissitude could reach. The young and 


innihilate all fashionable boa 


to st na the re neh FOVETNESSCs home to their those precious \ ears that shot! | have moulded "| brave, the afiluent ana noble, strove for Wy 
; ee wel . eye . ° " . . 
millinery—the English ones to asylums to be) my character to stability and dignity ! Exclu- || favor as for honor and happiness ; every eye 
" ° . s ‘ . oF - 7 | A E ° ~ 
supported by the voluntary contributions of sively in learning to sing. to dance, to play, }otiered homage, every lip was eager to utter 


Ul British subjects who desire wives with) to talk, and to dress fashionably—L, who was praise. Ah! itis something to walk the earth 


Pa) ’ - ats . - “3 . . . . - , ° ‘ ‘ « ° . s 
heads and hearts—the pupls worry to their! intrusted with the distribution of so laree a urraved in be “uty, clad in raiment of nature's 


respective matnimas. But what mammas + portion of the nation’s weal, scarcely knew |) own forma and dye, And what though it be . 
Fashion: le fine-lidy mamimas. Heigho!our)|the names or natures of patriotism, of | uot fadeless? What though the disrobing 
right roy il scheme is lnpra ticable. Even an beneticence, of social duty, r moral re =pon- jhand of death must cast it off to * darkness 
, tage, sibilie 1, wha had nothterc ly with Wt ind rm?’ is it not something to have 
md must be fain to let * LT eannot watt upon) but to enjoy it, was unconsciously an exile || been a portion of the * spit of devight’ a 
would.’ from the land of thought. a stranver to the || dispenser of so many of the ‘stray joys’ that 
But wherefore and whence my antipathy to|| hallowing influence of stady : my pleasures | lie scattered about the highways of the world : 
these soi-disant mental miseries of Britain's!) were ‘all of this noisy wo “all drawn from | Surely loveliness is something more than a 


wives and mothers ? Because [ was trained || external things. To had no inly springing jimere toy, when but to look on it ennobies 
in their wavs, and governed ly their laws, | source Of joy—no treasures stored to solace the eaver, and raises him nearer to truth and 
untiaimy crehteenth vear; aud because they |} the hidden life. Ob! happy ave the children heaven, For me, althongh in the first giddy 
sent me forth frivolous and thoughtless,!) whose Infan y reposes | mother’s bosom, || years of youth, PE knew not how to prize aright 
unskilled to find the path to happiness,!) whose childhood laveh mind her knees, jiny gift of nature ; I yet feit that th joy of 
though T had from nature, beauty, somell and gazes upward into lier eves! Elome is) being beautiful springs from a warmer and 
talent, and quick strong feclinges—tfrom for-|' the carden where th tng affections are | purer source than vanity. Still T prized too 
tune, rank, riches and fashion—doubtfal gilts, |] reared and fostered. t they rise dually | high the potency of persona! attractions, when 
Winch embitter woe as often as they heighten) and grandly into th: iteliest passions of | T believed them absolute over the afiection: 
bliss, the hwman souls but Pwas even an alien from) [lived to learn that there are hearts which it 
The events which rendcred me an heiress! the domestik hearth: th flow of centle |) cannot purchase. 
were franght with shame and sorrow. When! fee ling in me lav moti ss and chill. * still Meantime, the gloss of nove Ity erew dim 
fwas but a helpless, wailing baby, my mother} as a frozen torrent,’ yet destined to leap to my keen zest for pleasure began to pall, and 
fled her home and child, and was divorced.) rushing and Mpetuous lite tnder the first!) the monotony of dissipation grew distast 
My only brother, then a wild but high spirited; dissolving ravs of passion. But these are jto me, The flowery opening of the world’ 
vouth, Shocked at his mother’s disgrace, and) the reflections of an altered character and a |} vath had been bricht and cay : but it was n 
hiseusted with the unhappiness of home.) mature: ave: not such were t! feclines with! no longer new, and IT began to inguire whither 
seconded, and put to sea in a merehant! which the young and hich-born A ista it weuld lead. Twas hourly assailed by the 
vessel trading to the Mediterranean.—The! TPoward entered on the ca r of fashionable | importunities of my noble suitors ; but Twa 
vessel perished, and the crew was never more, life. in no haste to abridge the triumphal reign of 
heard of. My father, whose sole heiress I I was now eichteen. 1T resolved to avai wity. Dwasastranger tothe only sentunent 
now was, loved me little, placed me, when! myself abundantly of wv | ert ftook that could render marriage attractive to ¢ 
only five years old, at a boarding-school of} a splendid residence in town, chased the | situated as Twas, and I consequently regarce 
the highest fashion Soon after, dying, he | compantonship of a tonnish widow, ne tus an event that would dinitnish as wet 
directed that I should remain at school watil! delightedly resigned myselito the intoxication | and independence. IT had, too, considerabl 
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acuteness ; and [ believed that many of my | 
most ardent admirers would have been less | 
impassioned, had my dowry been less muni- 
ficent. In this class I was secretly disposed 
to rank lord E—, the handsomest and most 
assiduous of the competitors for my heart, 
hand, and estates. [was quite indiiferent to 
him; and his pleadings gratified no better 
feeling thanvanity. But my coldness seemed 





only to heighten his ardor, and he had the art) 
of making the world believe that he ranked | 
high in my regard. By his pertinacity, and | 
the tyranny of etiquette, I found myself his | 
almost constant partner in the dance, and he 
neglected no opportunity of exhibiting the | 
deportment of a favored lover. Reports 
were constantly circulated of our engagement | 
and approaching union, yet [ did not dismiss | 
hin from my train ; [ contented myself with | 
denying any positive encouragement to his 
pretensions, because, though L did not love 


him, his society pleased me as well as that of | 


any one else; and [ sometimes thought that, | 
should I marry, he deserved reward as much 
as another. ‘T'rue there were some young | 
and generous hearts among my suitors—some | 
who might perhaps have loved me disinterest- 
ejily, who were captivated by the charms of | 
my galety, youth and enjoyment of life ; but 


love cannot always excite love even in an 


unoccupied heart, and mine was alike indif- 
ferent to all—so that I was in danger of 
forming the most important decision of my 
tive from motives that ought not to influence | 
the choice of a companion for an hour. But 


fate, or rather providence, had reserved a} 


painful chastening for my perverted nature. 
Freed as J] was from the ties of kindred o1 
affection, I had no friends through whom 
death might afflict me, and pecuniary distress | 
could not touch one so high in fortune’s favor, | 
There was but one entrance through which 
moral sutfering could pass into my soul, and 
that entrance it soon found, Nothing seemed 
so unlikely as that I should ever nourish an 
unhappy affection, or know the misery of 
‘loving, unloved again: vet even such was 
the severe discipline destined to exalt and | 
purify my character, 

I was in the habit of attending the parish 
church of the fashionable neighborhood in 
which T resided. T went partly from an idea| 
that it was decorous to do so, but chiefly from) 
custom, and the same craving after crowded 
asseimblics, which would have sent me to an 
auction or a rout. Neither to service or 
sermon did [ ever lend the smallest attention. 


[t was not that Twas an unbeliever. No. J 


neither believed or doubted, for I never 
This infidelity 
of levity is a thousand fold more demoralizing 


reflected on the matter at all, 


than the mifidelity of misdirected study.! 
Wherever thought is, there is also some 


goodness, some hope of access for truth; but 


folly, the cold, the impassive, is well nigh |delightedly the grand and exalted sentiments 
irreclaimable. Our courtly preachers were jof Christian morality: I had pot, indeed, 
‘cautious not to disturb the slumbering con- |become at once religious, but thanks to 


‘sciences of their hearers, and the spirit of |the * natural blessedness’ and innocence ot 
‘decorum rather than that of piety, seemed to |morning life, I wished to become sv, and this 
actuate them in the discharge of their func- |is niuch, for it is ‘the desire of wisdom that 
tions. Buta new preacher was sent to us, |bringeth to the everlasting kingdom.’ 

He was indeed a fervent and true apostle. I left church, my imagination full of the 
When he first entered the pulpit, directly |young divine. LT longed much to meet him in 
opposite to which my pew was situated, I |society, and find whether bis manners and 
scarcely looked at him, but my ear was soon |conversation would dissolve the spell whicli 
caught by the solemn harmony of his voice |his genius cast upon me. My wish was soon 


and diction, and [ turned towards him my | gratified, for his society was much courted ; 





undivided attention. Ah, Genius! then first pany never, among the pretenders to exclusive 

I knew thee—knew thefin thy brightest form, | grace and fashion, did T meet a person of such 
. . . tik } Ps . ® 

laboring in thy holiest ministry, robed in| captivating demeanor and endearing modesty, 


beauty and serving truth! Itseemed as though || of mental curiosity so charmingly veiled, as 


my soul had started from a deep, dead) Stephen Trevor. Long after our first ac- 


slumber, and was listening entranced to the | quaintance, I expressed ny hearty admiration 
language of its native heaven. Texperienced lof him with the frankness natural to my 
what the eastern monarch would have vainly || disposition. T could perceive that my doing 
sought—a new pleasure ; for the first time, T |) so arrayed against him the envious jealousy 


trembled and glowed under the magic sway |}of my admirers, and in’ especial of Lord 


. . - . . . ‘rr . 
of a great mind—for the first tine, heard) E—. They needed not to fear so long as 


lofty thought flowing in music from the lips iT could speak of him so unreservedly. The 
of him who had embodied and conceived it. | dignits of Trevor's character inspired me 


Never shall [ forget that high and holy strain. || with such profound awe, that I could never 





It was a noble thing to see that youthiul being || summon courage to offer him a single 


| 
| 
| : Ps. 2 - i . ‘ ‘ 
stand before the mighty of the hand, their | compliment ; but my bearing towards him 
, 
| 


monitor and moral guide—they, old in years |) was more courteous and respectful than it 


and high in station, the rulers and law givers || had ever been to any other man of his vears. 
of a ereat nation—he, devoid of worldly li He, however, had little in common with the 


honors and unendowed, save by the energy! cirele of which LT formed a part; he was 


|| 
of his virtuous soul and God-given genius, | soinetimes among, but never of us: his 


What moral power was his—what a blessed 
' 


i selected friends and companions were of a 
sphere of usefulness! It was his to wile the} different stainp, and iny acquaintanee with hing 
wanderer back to virtue by the charms of his | was conseque ntly limited to brief and occa- 
. ' . . . . 
eloquent devoutness—to startle the thought-| sional interchanges of conventional courte SV. 
less by the terrors and the glorics of the life || He knew little of me, but P had perused and 
to come—to disturh with the awfal forethoucht || reperused his lovely character, and learned 
of death the souls of men who were at peace} from the perusal how to solve the save’s 


in their possessions, and lift to immortality) debated question of * What is virtue?’ The 


the low desires of those who had their! Sabbath was now my day of rest, and peace 


thoughts and treasures here. Nerved by ajjand joy. I looked forward to it with the 


sublime sense of the sacredness of his mission, || rapture of a child who anticipates a holiday. 
he did not spare to smile at sin, lest it should |) Bat it was not the Creator whom T thus joy wil 
be found sitting inthe high places; but his||}to worship: it was before his glorious ‘ rea- 
divinely gentle nature taught him that we ‘ture that T bent in almost prostrate idolatry. 
‘have all of us one hiunan heart,’ and that the |} Yes, the flattered, adored, and huaghty 
junerring way to it lies throuch the generous |heiress—she who had trifled with human 
and tender feclings. 


Charity and entire | hearts as with the baubles of an hour, was now 


affection for the whole human family, were pour ing out her first affections an unregarded 
the very essence of his moral being, and the levibuteonees won by him whe alone had never 
saintly fervor of his’ philanthropy shed a | wooed her favor—to whom her boasted beauty 
corresponding, though far fainter glow into |and her boundless wealth were valueless ee 
the bosoms of his hearers. It is not too!|dust and ashes, and in whose regard the 
inuch to say, that none ever listened to him Hjowliest and homeliest Christian maiden was 


without becoming, for the time at least, a|}of more esteem than she.—YVes, imagination. 


nobler and more rational creature. And to | passion, sensibility, long dormant, now awoke 
exert weekly so sacred and benign a power as l—to what a world of suffering!) But il 
this, was it not to be a good and faithful | stuflering, it was also life—tlite, whose sharpest 
server of humanity? For me, virtue and) pangs were worthy and ennobling. Why 
intellect were at once unveiled before me,||should [T blush to own, and shrink from 
and they did not pass unhomaged. 


I nnbibed i describing, the heavenliest feeling of my 
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coldly 
bowed 
Ww orth, 


away from the frivolous and base, and 


Yes, it was through my admiration of these 
great qualities, that love won its impeded way 
into the far recesses of my soul. Blessed be 


nature, that gave me strong sympathies, able 


to struggle up through the trammets of a false | 


and feeble education! Blessed be love—aye, 
its very thorns—for by it I was first led into 
the sweet and quiet world of literature, and 
felt the infinitely growing joys of knowledge, 
and learned to gaze delightedly upon the 
hanging and immortal face of nature, 


At first [ had not thought Trevor beautiful. | 
This [T remember distinetly, or T could not) 


gow believe it: for, so soon as I had marked 


ie é 
the mystic intelligence between the outw ard | 


aspect and the inward heart, his face became 
His soft 
irk hair flowed meekly away on either side 


tome even as the face ofan angel. 


ef a forehead where mental power and moral 
erandeur sat fidy enthroned ; his eyes shone 
serenely lustrous with the soul's own holy 
iioht: 
vricht smile! 


and O the warm benevolence of his 
While he preached, the light 
from a richly stained oriel window streamed 
inon his figure, at times shrouding bin in 
sich a haze of crimson or golden splendor, 
that he seemed a heaven-sent seraph circled 
v a visible glory. There was no sorrowful 
yw paining thought blended with the glad 


beginnings ofmy love. Earth and sky seemed 


chter than before, human faces wore 


happier smiles, and all living things were 


cirdled by my widening tenderness, | sought 


it dear poesy, and learnt her sweet low 


bvins, and chanted them sofily to my own 


clad heart. LT held bigh commune with the 


miehty of old, the men of renown, for what 
it genius can be the interpreter of passion c 
The 


esecried 


world-weariness had passed away—l 


from afar the transient 
hippiness, and Lresigned myselftothe current 
of events, which LT hoped would drift me 
rowards it. Tknew notoftbe gulf that yawned 
between. There was not, perhaps, one of my 
acquaintance who would not have regarded as 
i Jebasement my alliance with a poor curate, 
-ich as Trevor, and | was as vet so far 
tainted with their false notions, as to interpret 
lis slowness in seeking ny jatimacy into the 
Often, as I 


’ 
Upon me, 1 


timidity of a humble adorer, 


wight his eye tixed steadily 
ranshated its pitying or reproving silentness 
nto the language of admiration, to which | 
I had not 


yet attained to truelove’s perfect bumbleness. 


was so much better accustomed. 


I knew not that Trevor's aunworldliness would 


reckon a virtue of more account than an 


estate in a wite’s dowry or that he would 
never think of finding his life’s friend in such 


a giddy fluttering child of telly as I appeared 


in reverent homage at the shrine of 
and wisdom, and holiness and genius ? jrestlessness of doubt and fear. 


| = = 
'|peevish and * impatient hearted ;’ 


abode of 


have been. But I was soon to know the 
jpassion’s ‘ pain and power,’ the wasting 
I soon grew 
as I marked 
the many occasions of seeking my society, 
‘which he let pass unheeded, I grew weary, 
weary of crowded assemblies, where I in vain 
watched for his face, and listened for his 
voice. And when he did come, and when he 
| greeted me with his placid and gracious smile, 
iT felt the sick chill of hopelessness steal over 
me, as I contrasted his mild indifference with 
‘the passionate worship of my own * shut and 


|silent heart.” Sometimes I fancied that he 


was rapt too high in heavenly contemplation 


His 


too, glowing as it was, was yet so holy, so 


to dream of earthly love. enthusiasm 


calm! But is not enthusiasm ever calin, and 


alwavs holy ? And does not true insight 


‘into the life of things convince us that the 
loftiest and purest intellects are ever twin 
born withthe warmest hearts, that tenderness 


and genius are seldom or never divorced 


When I witnessed Trevor's fervent piety, and 
heard his touching eloquence, I felt that they 
hoth sprang from the pure depths of an 
affectionate heart; [knew that he would love 
loftily, holily, and forever; but [ feared, alas, 
' 


alas! that Leould never be the blessed object 


of his love. Thad found the only buman 
being who could call forth the latent energies 
und atfections of my soul, but his eye was 
averted, [ had no space in bis thought. I 
knew the firm and steady character, on which 
my weak and turbulent nature could have 
cast itself so fondly for support, but it had no 
i the 


which my heart would fain have * set up its 


sympathy with mine. T saw 


haven in 
everlasting rest,’ but it rejected me. Some- 
times the thought would arise that, could he 
know of my devotional attachinent, he would 
not fail to yield a rich return. But could the 
raising of an eyelash have gained bis love, at 
the risk of revealing my own, the revealment 
would not have been made. T would have 
rejected his regard if it sprang from such a 
source, This is not pride, nor prejudice, 
por education ; it is the very soul and centre 
of a woman's being. T was conscious that 
my face was but too apt to betray niy thoughts, 
and f was terrified least any one should detect 
my preference for Trevor. Lord E— 
alone suspected it. His jealous eyes were 
forever riveted upon my countenanee, and he 
alone read aright my wandering, vacant eye 


His 


long been aware of the impassioned tempera- 


and changing cheek. shrewdness had 


mem that lurked beneath my sportive manners, 


and he believed me very capable of lavishing | 


is fortune and=afiections upon one ofl 


Nature's nobleman, a prodigality which he 


He 


did not dare openly to slander the high 


was determined, if possible, to prevent. 


nature ? Why not glory that my spirit turned | to be—as, but for my love of him, I would !|character of Trevor, but he had recourse 


! . 
to the sneers and * petty brands which calumny 


do use,’ in hopes of depreciating him in my 
estimation. When he saw with what ineflable 
scorn I smiled upon such attempts, he artfully 


insinuated that my partiality was known, and 


jbelieved to be gently discouraged by Trevor 


himself, but at the same time professed his 
own disbelief of any thing so preposterous, 
This 
was entirely false, and I thought it so, but 


and in every way, so derogatory to me. 


the bare imagination of such an indignity 
caused me to treat Trevor with a haughty 
coldness well calculated 
impertinent caprice, 


to convict me of 
These, however, were 
only the feelings that predominated when 1 
Was in society; they partook of its pettiness 
and turbulence ; but in solitude, and in the 


house of prayer, I felt my undeservings, 


rd 
knew how immeasurably high Trevor ranked 


above ine. One Sunday Trevor was absent 


t 
from church, and bis place was filled by a 


dull and drowsy preacher, My imagination 


framed a thousand reasons for so unusiel on 


absence. He mieght be removed to another 


charge, gone without a word of parting or 


jpreparation, or he might be ill and dying. 


|My worst conjecture had scarcely erred. 


Pestilence had caught him in bis merciful 











ij}who should simooth his pillow, and read his 
' 





ivisits to the dwellings of disease and want, 
() 
‘what would T not then have given for a right 


bata 


jand he lay in imminent danger of death 


to tend him! Never, in his proud and happy 


|| days, did I so passionately wish to be his 


fsister, his betrothed, his wife, or any thi 
| D 


Had 1 


' 
jempress of the world, T would have bartered 
| 


Ns 


bee! 


that could be virtuously his. 


‘my crown and sceptre, for the tearful 
| #00 


h 


sunqutet happmess of watching by his s) 


couch. IT envied even the hireling 


hurscs 


i 


jasking eve, and guard his feverish slumibe 


| Poets have celebrated woman's heroisin in 
braving plague or pestilence for those she 


lloves, but it asks none: to do so is but to 
| , 

| . ss 

juse a dear and enviable privilege; heroisin 
and fortitude are for her who loves, vet dares 
the loved. Accustomed as Twas to conce:! 


| . 

|not approach to share or lessen the danger ot 
liny feelings, it was yet a bard task to mask 
} 


jimy anguish from eyes quickened by jealousy 


land suspicion. [ dared not absent myselt 


from the haunts of dissipation, lest it sho 


be said, that I cared more tor the danger o1 


a good man than the heartless idlers whose 


iridicule [ dreaded. IT rose from a pillow 
ideluged with salt tears, and bound my aching 
! ‘ 

temples with red rose wreaths. IT cane: 


lwhen [I would tain have knelt to heaven 


frantic supplication for that precious lite. | 
laughed with my lips, when the natural 
language of my heart would have been: ms. 
sorrowful and manv. Every dav I, like 


other shight acqtamtance, sent a servant to 
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make complimentary inquiries 
Trevor's health. 


message, my servant brought me intellige nee | 





that the crisis of the fever had arrived, and 
that his fate would that night be decided. 


It} regretful thought on me—one, on whom the || 


| who 


|eo axed to it, 
jin our boyish games, 


cone erning | paced the dark and silent street, gazing upon || daily combings and washings of servants and 
One day, in answer to my | the walls that held all I prized on earth, 
‘pouring out my heart like water unto one | 
‘who, in leaving the world, would cast back no | 


breakfast till 
Our only pride is to be first 
The germ that 


deigns pot to eat his 


of 


courage which may once lead us to * seek the 


was added too that the physicians feared the | ponderous tomb might shortly close, and shut | bubble reputation even in the cannon’s mouth’ 


worst. 
continue the struggle between the careless 


seeming and the breaking heart. | 


shut}! 


| 
| ny unregarded love, and my unpitied weeping. 


jut morning brought unhoped joy: ‘Trevor 


myself into my own apartment, and gave free | lived, would live—my prayer had ascended ! 


el 
course to sorrow, I fled to prayer, and, with |) 
incoherent and passionate beseechings, im- | 
plored that the just man might live, even tho’ | 


[ were never more to see him. 


the church service ; as L read, recalling every || 


i} 


1 read wer 


{Concluded in our next.) 





COMMUNICATIONS. 








For the Rural Repository. 


Extract from a Letter. 


intonation of that venerated voice, now spent |) My Drar La. 


in the ravings of delirium, perhaps soon to be 
sath ! 
of scripture on which he used to dwell, and, | 


hushed in ce I searched out the texts 
while I ponde red on the awful event whic hi || 
t} 
] resolved to see k | 


trom the sacred book an omen of the morrow’s iF 


of superstition seized me, 


issue; and, opening it at hazard, determined | 
to regard the first verse that should present 
itself as the oracle of d 


estinv. The words | 


that metimy eves were appallingly appropriate, | 


living amone sinners he was translated. 


and 
He |) 


n away lest wickedness should alter 


pleased God and was beloved, 


was take 


his understanding, 


or deceit bevuile his soul. | 
Being made perfect in a short space, he | 
fulfilled lone time.” These awful words | 
smote me like the fiat of doom. A wild sad |) 
vearuing to look even upon the walls that | 


enclosed bim seized me; 
the 


T walked towards 


| 
Trevor’s house | 


difficulty, eluding observation TE 


domestics, 
unattended and unsheltered, through darkness | 


and driving rain. Streets, over which IT had 
been often borne in tritiaph and in joy, [now 
the 


T reached Trevor's house, 


trod on foot, in tears and alone, pilgrim 


of <rief and love, 
and stood on the threshold he had so often 
crossed on his angel errands of good-will to 


man, and which he might never more pass 


but as a journeyer to the grave. O for one 
And 
fled 


when [ might have touched his hand, 


last look of his living, breathing form! 


there had been times and hours, now 


forever, 


and met his eye, and won his kindly 
and I 


seeming and hypocritical coldness 


smile, | 


had swept past him with haughty 


! ‘Prue, 


my haughtiness and coldvess were nothing to 


him, then or 


now, but they were much to mis | 
remorseful memory. Convulsive throbbings 
shook my frame, and IT had raised the 


knocker in the 
he 


deter tion 


purpose of inquiring whether! 
still lived, when the ever-haunting fear of 


restrained me. T[ passed to the 


other side, from whit li | could see the ( losely 
urtained windows of the patient's chamber 
the 


faint light 


attendants, 


and conld discern by 
of his 


within, 


Long J 


» gliding forms 


\| 

jand my fellow 
i! : 

assure vou no, and that [never 


. i} 
and, with some | 


| apple 


You ask me if T have forgotten — 
students in the Academy. 
can. 
The recollection of trivial incidents, and | 
curiosity without tnterest may be swept away 


in a short time: but events in which the 


feelings were involved, events which at the 


time of their occurrence were sources of deep 


interest or enjoyment fix themselves indelibly 
In 
of nature retains the 
alfects the 
to the world and its 


upon the memory. boyhood, when the 


mind in the softness 


impress of whatever strongly 


‘senses of the being new 


That evening f found it impossible to | me out into the void and dreary world, with | displays itself in our readiness to trust om 


}necks to our little sleds, however, steep may 


| be the precipice down which they are to glide ; 


sand the ambition which may stamp us the 
} 


scenes, we know not how to discriminate, 
where all is equally novel, equally pleasing 
Whatever presents itself to us first as a 
source of enjoyment is seized upon as an 
exhaustless fund of delight, we lLeish an) 
ecstatic moment upon it when some new 
attraction meets our gaze—our buoyant 


spirits leap toward it, and our past enjoyment 


is left to sleep in memory while our spirits 


wake to new excitement. 
the 
whittled into being—and In the little bark we 


At one time we see 


creation in wooden sword we have 


have entrusted to the ocean which a propi- 
tious rain storm had provided, 
with all earthly 
At another the globe 
of 
whirls in ecstacy 


freighted 


our wishes and interests. 
rolls before us in the 
Our 


eyrations 


marble. brain 


with the 


shape a painted 


of our 
top and our soul is in the clouds at the tail 
of our kite—happiness is in the jingle of our 
hoop in the city, and heaven in the bliss of an 
orchard, or chase in the 
At that stage of our 


how guileless and open is the heart. 


squirrel 
existence 
There 
is then no aristocracy of fecling in our social 
kind. 
friend—congeniality 
of 
ready to divide our heart and apple with th 


country, too, 


communion with our Every new face 
of 


and we 


Is a new purstut Is 


congeniality feeling, are just as 


veriest * toper’ of equivocal paternity whose 


mother cannot endow him with a whole pai 


of breeches, as with one of undoubted 
parentage, heir to his fath rs thousands, 
whose embrvo gentilitv. is fostered bys the 


ie night might bring forth, a sudden impulse } the impressions made by objects which awaken | 


Alexanders or Napoleons of our day may te 
seen in our desperate struggles to be first in 
I the foot race—tfirst at the cricket match—tirst 
in our classes—first in every trial corporeal 
jand intellectual, 


but soon a change comes 


o'er us, a few winged years flit by, and we 


wake as it were to another existence from a 
lvefreshing sleep made joyous by 


We 


has shove upon our spirit that 


: 
preusant 


ldreams and bright visions. feel that a 


hallowed Nicht 


inay never again visit it, and yet strange to 


sity »look back upon our davs of childish 
simpli itv asthe days of our weakness, and 
blush to think that our minds, (which, just 


beginning to exert a decided power, exhibit 


to Us OUrown Laportance inthe scale of being 


| film seems to have p: 


could e’er have taken pleasure in pursuits s¢ 


A 


issed both from our eyes 


trivial as those recorded in our memory. 


hand mind and we see the world betore us, with 


jsome faint glimpses of manhood in’ tli 
distance. We feel within us the stirrings of 
something like reason, and as we gaze upon 
the busy drama of life enacting before us, it 
for the first time strikes us that we may at 
some time be called to act a part in it. We 
j} begin too for the first time to see ourselves, 
and to feel a consciousness that there is a 
something within us that stamps us the 


nobility of God's creation dut still the light 


upon our jinds ts dim, wavering and uneer- 


ir | Toy 
tain, leading us forward inno certain direction, 


but increasing m steadiness and brillianey as 


we breaking 


move onward, away at thoes the 
clouds that obscure ow prospect of the world 
bevond and enabling 


the 


us to remove some oft 


obstacles that Oh 


Oppose OUP iar lh. 


the 
to « 


progress toward wpknewn region. is 


however too slow tisfy the restless im 


patient intelligence within, that is struggling 


Tor 


is, this 


as if it would pit ree futuriv before us. 


conscious of its own power to at ile 


active pring iple is constantly advising 


us te 


trust to its own swilt but erratic ouldance and 


to reyect the certain evidence which wisdom 


has left us for every tura 


and winding of ow 
journeys * but whieh must be ealmiv and 
deliberately sought after Wesometimes feel 
dispose d to listen to its dictates and to rush 
heedlessly along the misty path before us at 
everv hazard, But reason stirs within us and 
at his convincing voice every other is silent— 
he exhibits to us our own rashness—he turns 
toward our mind the mirror of truth and wi 
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shrink back appalled from the verge of ruin 
which is represented within the reach of our 


next footstep. Reason is however at this 


stage of our being too young to exert a. 
decided and continuous influence, and gene- 


rally relapses to quiet after a single fatiguing 
exertion. "The passions and feelings ever 


dert rush again to attack our wayward 


purpose, They despatch into the regions we 
re pressing toward a mendacious little sprite 
alled faney who brings back to our ears tales 
breathing happiness—and presents to our 
ves the chart of a land bright with the 
infading hues of heaven. The pure horizon 
that overhangs it is not chequered by a single 
lond—and bliss of every kind seems to court 


is throughout the extent of its vast area. 
The tumultuous jar of our spirits at the 
reception of this bright delusion sometimes 
jurries us away and the voice of our moral 
monitor is not heard till we have rushed in 
uur strong to seize 


excitement upon the 


elights nnaged in our minds and have fallen 

k In utter misery by the reaction of our 
spirits at the utter nothingness of the reality. 
If reason ts aroused in the stroug conflict of 
the a -ental powers for Masterv, it cenerally 
tains predominance and like Antieus with 


Hercules acquires new strength at every 


struggle, to rise upon its enemy. At every 
<tep of our advance we have brighter hove of 
vinning the goal, ull at length our reason 


A ; 
rightens, our yudgment becomes more tian, 


dl our 


faculties are 


more matured, our 
lestinies are in our own hands, and with 
manhood and all its meidents and duties 
efore us we quit the first for the second 
stuce ot vo ith. 


For the Rural Repository 
ended most to advanee the 
i, Naturalor Moral Philosophy ? 


{w the 


happiness of 


early ages of the world when man 


lad to trust to his physical powers, not only 
vols 


nleasures but his subsistence we can 


Vpeecet to tind but little trace of that splendid 


system of Philosophy, which in faet had its 


arth on Grecian soil and at a later period in 
heworld's age. The amusements of mankind 
vere found m the toils of the chace or the 
of the battle field. All the kindlie: 


ings of the heart were smothered in early 


=iriy iw. 


youth, and men, naturally prone to every 


wicked passion, became bv their indulgence 


iimost as savace as the untamed 


heir mative forests. "The mind, the glorious 


md never dying mind, was suffered to lie 


rinant, without one lofty aspiration or one 


ile theht into these bright regions for whieh 


Pwas lite nel d, At len th al small and fer bole 


y was seen clunmering faintly through this 


nud of mental darkness, gradually it became 


righter and brighter, and at leneth burst 


into that pure flame that so long illumined 


ried balls of Classic Greece. Thither 


some adventurous spirits essayed to pierce 


tigers ol 


came the Egyptian Priest, and the Eastern 
Magi, and the same flame lit the lamp of the, 


Roman Philosopher. Every day gave birth 


|| Taylor's History of lreland. 


EERE 
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WE subjoin the following sketch from the Appendix to 
It is part of a letter from 


to some new system of Philosophy, the | Judge Story to the gifted and eloquent William Samson, 


. . > | . ‘ ’ - 
struggles of war yielded to those of the || Esq. who, it will be recollected, wrote the conclusion of 


ar Taylor's History. Itis a just tribute to one ' 

Atheneum, aud the crown of victory awarded | °"?" ae: See wee ee ree eee 
“ names of modern times, We recommend to allour young 

there, was held more honorable than the readers a perusal of the work from which it is extracted. 


blood stained laurels ofthe warrior, The Phi- 
losophy of Greece and Rome was essentially 
a Moral Philosophy. The dispute of their 
Natural Philosophy languished, and though 
that most noble of all studies was left open 


for all, yet few dared enter. It is true that 


the mysteries of nature, but that was all:, 


their systems, founded on false theories, fell, 


and falling, for a time blocked all entrance to 


that extended field in which modern philoso- 
phers have made so many brilliant and useful 
discoveries, But to return to Moral Philoso- 
phy, for a time it shed a dazzling lustre on 
the land of its birth; but ere long it faded, and 
long darkness of the 


during the iron age, 


scarce gave a glimmer to prove that it still 
But it 


forth bright r thas, ever, 


existed, did exist, and again burst 
But Moral Philoso- 
phy stood not alone ; another and a mightier 
power had brought its hidden, and ull then 
unsought foraid, Nature had opened its re- 
cesses, and men, throwing aside the shackles 
inposed by the ftulse Phil ysOphy ot Greece 
Td Rome, entered boldly, and with minds 
unpolluted by superstition drew forth from 
the arcana of nature, those principles, which, 
firmly established, gave a foundation to the 
now splendid superstructure of Natural Phi- 
losophy. Aided and impelled by these two 


mighty powers, the car of civilization and 


knowledge has rolled forward with a steady 


and irresistible foree. The progress of 
heiwilization brought with it an increase of 
hinnan happiness, Men began to perceive 


real pleasure, when sought for here, is only 


to be found in the cultivation of then 
intellectual powers. 

To him, who looks from ‘ nature up to 
nature’s God,’ and scans with an enlightened 
mind and unprejudiced eye the relations 
existing between the natural and moral world, 
it must, I think, be evident that the two are 
intimately connected, and that although Natu- 
ral Philosophy, established on as firm a 
foundation as it now is, might stand by itseif 


and be the 


cause of great advancement in the 


happmess of mankind, yet, that on the 
other hand, Moral Philosophy would, without 
its aid, sink into oblivion. 

Thus therefore we 


Natural 


greatest power in the progress of civilization 


come to the conclusion 


that Philosophy by exerting th 


ind knowledee, His most “aly; 


happiness of mankind 


greatest 


s 


| It is full of absorbing interest. [tis impartially written 


j neither siding with Catholies or 


} 


became acquainted with Mr. Emmet. 


| 


aching for poor Ireland, has not the spirit of an American 
schools were entirely ofa metaphy sical nature, || nor the sympathics of a man.—Fd. 1 P 


, 
Protestants. He who 
, 
t 


reads it, and does not rise from the perusal with an hea: 


Iv was in the winter of 1815, that I first 


Hle was 


then for the first time, in attendance upon the 


Supreme Courtat Washington, being engaged 
i Some iMportant prize causes then pend: 
Although at that 


is 


in the court. period he 


jcould have been litde, if any, turned of Ofy 


| of those anxieties which we: 


ithe heart. and corrode life at its vitals. There 


jinterests than those which belonged to me 


years of age, the deep lines ub care were 
marked upon his face, the sad remembrances 
as I shotld ( onjecture, of past sulle rics, i? | 
rthemselves into 


was anam of subdued thoughtfulness about 


hin that lessons of on 


read to me the 


life. Hie 


rarely, if eve r, SAV: frank and courteous, i 


professional was cheeriul, t 
he soon relapsed into gravity When not excited 
by the conversation of others. 

Such. T remember, were my early inopres- 
sions; and his high professional characte 


as well as some passages in his life, gave 


(a stvong interest in all that coneerned hin at 


ithat tine, The re were, too, -oOme % id tul 
circumstances which were connected wit 
arguments on that occasion, which left a vivid 
recollection upon all who had the ples 
of hearing him. It was at this time, that M 
Pin kney, ( t Baltimore, One ¢ f the | est 
names inthe annals of the American bor. was 
in the meridian of hiv glory. He had been 
Loften tried in the combats of the forum 
nation, and if he did not stand wholly 

the undisputed victor of the field 

might be deemed invidious tor me t 

vult any one as primus inter pares.) he s, 
nevertheless, admitted by the general 

not to be surpassed by any of the ne His 
with whom he was accustomed to a t 
forensic contests, Mr. Einmet w v 
and untried Opponent, and brought wit " 
ihe ample honors won at one of 1 . 
distinguished bars inthe Union. Tn: J 
Ccalses Mm which Mr. Einmet Wiis ene 

Mr. Pinckney was retained on the 

ind each of these causes was fill of i 

Inatter, bearmg upon the public yy . | 
prize law of the country. Curios < 


wakened; their mutual friends + 


ele with lmnpatient CACECTHESS + 


lene! rivairy, roused by the i 
tations, imparted itself to thei 
\ id truly intebligs 
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present at the argument of the first cause.) whom he unbosomed himself in the freedom || occupied by the immediate followers of 


It was not one which gave much scope to Mr. of intimacy, and who have caught the light | Leicester, is now converted into a 


farm 


Emmet’s peculiar powers. The topic was plays of his fancy, as well as the more pro- | house, and the resident, for a few shillings 


one with which he was not very familiar. He 
was new to the scene and somewhat embar- 
rassed by its novelty. His 
clear and forcible, but he was conscious that 
it was not one of his happiest efforts. On 
the other hand, his rival was perfectly familiar 
with the whole range of prize law ; he was at 


arguinent was 


home, both in the topic and the scene. He 


won an easy victory, and pressed his advan- 
tages with vast dexterity, and, as Mr. Emmet 


thought, with somewhat of the display of 


titumph. The case of the Nereide, so well 
known in our prize history, was soon afterward 
called on for trial. In this second efiort Mr. 
E,xnmet was far more successful. His speech 
was greatly #dmired for its force and fervor, 
its variety of research, and its touching 


eloquence. It placed himat once, by universal 


consent, in the first rank of American advo- | 


eates. IT do not mean to Intimate 
placed him before Mr. Pinckney, who was 
again his noble rival for victory. But it 
settled, henceforth and for ever, his claims 
to very high distinction in the profession, Tn 
the course of the exordium of this speech he 


took occasion to mention the embarrassment 


| 
| 


that it) 


| 


of his own situation, the novelty of the forwn, | 


and the public expectations which accompa- 


nied the cause. He spoke with generous 
praise of the talents and acquirements of bis 
opponent, whom fame and fortune had fol- 
lowed both in Europe and America. Ane 
then, in the most delicate and affecting 
manner, he alluded to the events of his own 
life, in which misfortune and sorrow had left 
many deep traces of their ravages. * My 
ambition,’ said he, ‘was extinguished in my 
youth; and Lam adinonished by the premature 
, now to 


At the moment 


advances of age not 
dangerous paths of fame.’ 
when he spoke, the recollections 
sufferings melted the hearts of the audience, 
and many of them were dissolved in tears. 
argument of 


Let me add, that the 


and fully sustained his reputation, 

From that period I was accustomed to hear 
Mr. Emmet at the bar of the Supreme Court 
in almost every variety of causes ; and aay 
respect for his talents constantly increased 
until the close of his life. IT take pleasure in 
adding, that his affability, his modest and 
unassuming manner, his warm feelings, and 
his private virtues gave a charm to his 
character which made it at once my study 
and delight. 

It would ill become me to attempt a sketch 
That is the 


oucht) the 


of the character of Mr. Emmet. 
be (as it 


of those 


privilege, and will 
pleasure who were 


melancholy 
familiar with hum in every walk of life, to 


Mr. 


Pinckney, also, was a most splendid effort, | 


of the soul as well as of the lips. 
attempt the | 


of his}! 


unfading light of immortality. 


though select and pure, seemed the common! 


drew upon it for resources to aid the etfect 
| 


found workings of his soul. i 

That he had creat qualities as an orator, 
cannot be doubted by any one who has heard | 
him. His mind possessed a good deal of, 
the fervor which characterizes his country-, 
men. It was quick, vigorous, searching, and | 
There | 
was a spontaneous combustion, as it were, | 
His) 


rhetoric was never florid ; and his diction, | 


buoyant. He kindled as he spoke. 


not sparkling, but clear and glowing. 


- . | 
dress™f his thoughts as they arose, rather 


Without 


being deficient in imagination, he seldom 


than any studied effort at ornament. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


ofhis arguments, or to illustrate his thoughts. 





His object seemed to be, not to excite wonder | 
or surprise, to captivate by bright pictures | 
and varied images, and graceful groups, and| 
startling apparitions ; but by earnest and) 
close reasoning to convince the judgment ; 
or to overwhelm the heart by awakening its 


most profound emotions, His own feelings! 





were warmand easily touehed. His sensibility 


was keen, and refined itself almost into a! 


melting tenderness. His knowledge of the | 


human heart was various and exact. He was 


easily captivated by the belief that his own 


cause was just. fence his eloquence Wag 


most striking for its persuasiveness. He 
said what he felt; and he felt what he said. 
Ilis command over the passions of others 
was an instantaneous and sympathetic action, | 
The tones of his voice when he touched on 
topics calling for deep feelings were themselves 


instinet with meaning. They were utterances 
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From the Lowell Journal. 
Kenilworth Castle. 


Tre following extract of a letrer from a friend abroad 





relates to a subject, interesting to all who are admirers of 
Sir Walter Seortt | 


‘In my last Pleft you at Kenilworth, a spot | 


made interesting and familiar by the powers 
of one, whose celebrity in the literary world | 
has clothed all that his pen has touched in the | 
The 


and early history of this romantic spot are 


origin |) 
altogether so uncertain that Twill not pretend || 
to enlarge upon them but will commence by 
ceiving you a slight sketch of what it now is. 
OL this 
remains merely the ruins of the various 


once so celebrated castle there: 


towers which composed the mighty abode— 
Of these, the 
buildings erected by the Earl of Leicester. 


' 


most interesting are the 
The splendid gateways through which Queen 
Elizabeth entered in state, still remain: but 


on the left a building which was formerls 


country han 


shows you all that remains of Kenilworth. 
All that meets the eye in the gorgeous 

State that in former eventful 

was enlivened by England's Queen and her 


room years 
myriads of followers, are damp and gloomy 
walls covered with thick clusters of dark green 
moss. [| passed into the deep dungeons, the 
gloomy cells, the stables and the tilt yard, 
but Lfound nothing but silence and desolation. 
Within one solitary tower the black raven had 
built her nest, and at my approach took wing, 
as if unacePromed to the form of man. In 
the place where once wes a picturesque lake, 
And 


never have [ seen any thing that so deeply 


the grass Is crowing In wild luxuriance. 
5 =) 


impressed my heart with the utter vanity of 
the glories and splendors of the world as 
these noble ruins of Kenilworth Caste. 
‘$——— Hlustrious Kenilworth, 
I view thy tading glories with a sigh, 
Thy tenants lave forsook thee—thou art lett 
A mouldering monument, whereon [Tread 


Not omy their mortatity —but mine. 


Old Times. 
Turk following sineuwar advertisement, wor- 
thy of the days of Oliver Cromwell, appeared 
in at Pennsylvania Newspaper :—a few copies 


of * a bridle for devils, being an evangelical 


‘eurb to muzzle those, who, having been bitten 


by the old serpent, groan under the infernal 
quinsy ; by a lover of whole bones, has been 
left at this office for sal —pric e 6 1-4 cents. 

In the days of Cromwell, these were the 
titles of some of the religious works printed, 

1. * A pair of old stockings new ly vamped,’ 

2. * A reaping hook, well tempered for the 
ears of the coming crops.’ 

3. * Biscuits, baked in the oven of charity, 
carefully conserved for the chickens of the 
church, the sparrows of the spirit, and the 
swect swallows of salvation.’ 


1. * The spiritual mustard pot.’ 





AxecpoTe oF Gaisseornoven.—One day. 
whilst he was very voung, he was making a 
sketch in his father’s carden, when he observed 
a country fellow looking over the wall ata 
pear tree—he iminediately sketched him, and 
the likeness was so striking that it| was 
recognized by several neighboring farmers who 
and 


had their orchards robbed, upon the 


being taxed with beimge the 
depredator he admitted the fact, and enlisted in 


the army to avoid prosecution.—Le Studio 





Pousm Hrromu.—At the storming of 
Warsaw, the principal battery was defended 


by only two battalions, but with such bravery 


jas history can hardly paralleL—When it was 


that it could not longer hold our, 


several privates of the artillery seated them- 


evident 
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selves on powder barrels and blew themselves 
up. But the conduct of General Sowinski 
was truly heroic ; having lost one foot, he was, 
it his earnest request, seated on a chair, and 
placed on the altar of the desperately-defended | 
church, where he continued to give orders: 
until the last of his comrades was cut down, 
when, drawing forth two pistols, he, with one, | 
shot a Russian who was rushing upon him, | 
and, with the exclamation—* so dies a Polish) 
dieneral !’ fired the other through his own! 
heart. —dtheneum, 


—_—_—— 


A piacksmirn of a village murdered aman, 
The chief 
peasants of the place joined together and | 
he 


not suffer, because he was necessary to the 


and was condemned to be hanged. 


sd the aleade that the blacksmith might 


place, which could not do without a blacksnith 
to shoe horses, mend wheels, &e.; but the 
* How then, can [fulfil justice >’ 
‘ Sirs 


alea le said, 
A laborer 


weavers in the village, and for so small a place, 


answered, there are two 


me ds enoush—Adaug the other? 
—_—__-— 
ac It Is the 


custom in some cities for physicians and 


’ ° ‘ or >. b 
‘PLEASE VHE BELL, 


RiNG 
professional gentleman to place over the knol 
ittached to the bell rope in their offices, the 
following: —* Please ring the bell and open 
the door’—we saw a fellow, when in Phila- 
delphia a few weeks since, go tp to an office 
and pull the rope, an ! open the door, Shortly 
tservant came and inquired what his business 
~ Why nothing. 


SVs 


was with the Doctor. 
he, §DTawas only following his pre seriplion. 


Ponte Visrren.—* What will you take, 


sir—tea or cole: suid a waiter ata fashion- 
ible hotel, to a countryman, who was se ited 
tothe breakfast table, munching a sandwich, 
‘Why. I don’t know,’ was the reply, ¢ What 


re you going to take yours! ltr 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1°53. 

hirer atrcore is Ht psos We acknowledge the receipt 
facommunication withthe imposing caption of * Litera 
ture in Tludsen,” and i, Observer, but if contains too 
much asperity and | nality to allow of its admission 
We donot intend to print a paperas ayventer ft abus ‘ 

) breast work behind which anonymous writers may shoot 
in safety at their enemies Our readers cannot be 
interested in loeal squabble and though we thank the] 
writer for his good wis! md are not disposed to deny 
the truth of what h i we cannot turn our press inte} 
in engine of War for lis or on jevanees Woe trust that 
the as well as Dr. L we , a passage trom whose 
epistle he quotes with = itixfaction, will bear mere 
pationtly the petty f this life, and ever Lereattery 
smoke their pipes’ tn pea 

Observer however, makes some remarks which are vers 
trne. and se foreible 1 lasapypily expressed that we much} 
regret their amalgamation With his satice h forced us to! 
omit them. To the charge ‘that we of this City are 
not a reading community’ we must plead guilty ‘A 

reulating library cannot be supported in this place unless 
its stock is wholly con dot novels” This may be true 


alse, but while we are on the subject We may as weil sity, 


itis an accusation which willapply with equal correctness 
to most of the villages on our river. 
New-York has by her enterprise and wealth secured a 
pre-eminent station in the union, while her cities and 
towns are accumulating riches within themselves and 
extending their operations to the farthest seas, while 
indeed our Legislature has appropriated large sums to the 
purposes of education, it must be acknowledged that many 
of our leading men, lawyers, merchants, and even Legis- 
laters, nen of influence in our cities and in the State, as 
Well as the mass of people, are destitute of any pretensions 
to what is called Literature, New England, whose whole 
population will be outnumbered by that of our own State 
in six years, is immensely in advance of us in the general 
intelligence of her citizens. We are a money making race. 
Utility is the wateh-word. Allother considerations vield 
tothis. Beside this the taste ofthe age is for light reading 
Knowledge must be presented in very Compendious forms 
to secureattention. ‘This should not be so | Observer has 
done well in presenting the state of literature among our 
Let 


leisure in 


citizens. Let us commence a reformation at once. 


our merchants and mechanies employ their 
reading, and not in talking; Jet the ladies cast off their 
fears of becoming }/ves, and not end their etforts at mental 
iuprovement with theie studies at the boarding schools 
the 


a general education before they com 


let our young men whe intend entering either of 


professions obtain 


inence their protessional studies, let them fort associations 


for mutual improvement, aud we wry then lope for 
better tines. 
Isranr Scuoor—Our readers in the City are mostly 


aware thatan attempt has been recently made to revive 
the Tntant 
It will be 


School, and establish it upon a permanent 


recollected that this valuable institution 


Was ofFfee Th prosperous operation among us, but 


down from want of funds. No one questioned the utility 


of the plan, or its good influence. Tt failed from the 


suplneness of those who should lave heen ready to support 


and encourage wt. In speaking of this subject, we believ 
noone willaceuse us of sectarian partiality, for we neither 


openly norcovertly favor and moreoy 


HUY particnlarsect 


al religious denominations unite in this scheme of beneve 


lence So faras fee lofant School econtines itself to the 


While the State of 


went) 


intellectual culture of children, and tothe discipline of thet 


tempers and dispositions, we give ( our warmest wishes 


Where it goes fartiner, and forts are made by the teachers 


to fill the minds of the littl oues with raw head stories, and 


to proselyte them, we tiust refuse our acquiesence and 


co-operation Itisa trotnltaetthat the object ofnia 
of our best charities is frequentivy perverted by the extra, 
agant zeal and imprudenee of their supporters, and that 
they more frequently fail from tl indiscretion of thei 
friends, than th ! one foes. Wedonotmenan 
tointimate thats rh been the case in this (itv, but 
ve Wish to dispiay to the trends of Infant Schools the 
danger of any imculcation of st an deetrines upon the 
minds of the eliildren Lett mt taneht the existence 
of a God, and that ut is their duty to love and worship him 
let them be instru fio obey t ir pa rifts nal live 
Samity with their brothers, sisters ind with each ether: let 
them be enjomed to practice hy ty and ‘every goo 
work :* let them be assured that in doing these things thes 


wWillensure their own happines i) then, their teae le 


have done allthatis 1 essary, and way expect the reward 
of an approving conscience, We hope that all who ar 
lable to contribute to th ree shiment of our Infant 
School, who have witnessed its beneficial effects upou the 
children and t parents, who take pleasure in « ne 
good will come forward, and assist in the acconmy nent 
of this pious ¢ 
Tne lines signed Ada Be* re from the pen of a 
voung lady. now a neval Whatever may be thought of 
theie merit, for the were written when but 12 vears of 
age during a period of sickness, or he merit of anv of her 
H} productic lis. We ‘ wypyp d cht mot be or te 
vstow afew Ww bs thppom their ether She died in the 
month of Ohet i=? at the « we of sixteen ‘ 
funestances tori tis to give les itine miwe wall 
remark she was related tothe w er of this brief 1 te 
to her memory, and educated by the ne person Wi 
very young sue cave thiecications or 
Possessing remarkable pers ing unl 
formly amiable, and retiring, she! ery J 





issued by the senior class of Hamilton College. 


friends, We never knew a person in whom the love of 
knowledge seemed more strongly implanted, or who was 
I}! health, Lbowever, 


We do not publish her 


more earnest in its pursuit. con 
stantly interrupted her studies. 
efforts with the expectation of their gaining applause, for 
we take them as we find them in her collection, uncopied 
and written so hastily that they are almost illegible; but 
we do it for the satisfaction of her numerous triends, and 
from respect to the memory of a lovely, and gifted creature, 
who, had she lived, would haye been a bright ornament to 


society and literature. 





Our Exchange List. 
Tne Tatisman.—This is the title of a new Magazine 
It mancs 
a respectable appearance. 
The New-York Mirror continues interesting. 
are disappointed in Willis’s Letters. 


But « 
They cannot sustain 
a comparison with the racy and original communications 
of Mr. Cox. 

The Lady's Book is one of the best periodicals in the 
country. Each of its departments is nobly sustained. 

The Amaranth and the Pearl though smaller in size, fight 
their way into public favor with the spirit and success of 
wists. 


Hiudson Forum. 


Tae following question is selected for the discussion on 
Wednesday evening the Irth inst. * Are the principles of 
the American Colonization Society more deserving of the 
support of the people of these United States, than those of 
the Anti-Slavery Boctety.” 

The Rev. Jared Waterbury, will deliver the opening 
Address. Oo. VP. BALDWIN, Scereta 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this ei r, ending Were nesday last. dedus ti g 
the amount of Postage pad, ‘ 
J. K. Perry, Three Rivers, Ms. $0414; N. Fox, Mohawk, 


N.Y. 80,75; J. Haight, Pitebess, N.Y. 81,00; PLL. Sharp, 
Dunham's Ville N.Y. S100: LW. Joiner, Williamsport, 
ia. S100; HPC. Kellogg, White 2 2 

Il... Weaver, Albany, N. VY. S050: J. 


N. H. Jenkins, West 
J.M. Van Alstyne 


Point, N.Y. 82.00 »Cannjoharie N.Y 

S100; N, Stevens, Albion, N. ¥. 81,00; R. SS. Sheldon, 

Manchester, Vt. S100: ©. ©. Cady, Madrid, N.Y. $1.60 

3. Beardsley, Waterville, N.Y. S100: J. Osborne, Vie la, 

N. ¥. S081); J R. Bolles, New London, Ct, Sv.uu, 
SUMMARY. 

\ person at Boston bas obtained a patent fora floating 
mnattvess, composed of India Rubber, to be used at sca as 
‘ ese Ved 

Spreow ‘The following is the amount of specic exported 
in one Week from Boston, vig lor Paden, So0000 
Su OO, Caleutio, SHO, Pernambues, S428, 
we ( ' \li the abowe was in silver ¢ ACept 30.000, 
vhich w a geld, shipped to Caleutta, 

A ¢ i 1 in ireland, whose laborers reeently dis 

. la heard of 1°00 euineas in an old house and 

Litever te him, rewarded these honest fellows} it 
donation of one j nig tered petite ot tite party 

Nhe New-York Evening Post savs—<A erent dé mand for 

' Piss tecsist atthe prosent tine, aud wages have 

nh conse jucned, to from sixteen to twenty dollars a 
reouthe. 
WEARER LE CED. 

Tn this city, on the 2ethoult. by the Rey. Mr. Burger. rie 
Rew. Adel 1 cerick Ranipt, 7 terot Z nee Chinrediy 
\thens. to Miss Angeticn Mardick, daughter of Mr, J haa 
Hlarediek « Ormer | us 

(tn “Phiuapss ‘ ig. the Qeth ult. bw the Rew. My 
r ir, Walter B. Crone, of Bolton. { Isler co. to Mies 
| Mel kee rt p 

() i's ave tl Juthult. by the Rew. Mr. Waterhor 
Vir. J 1. Tenbroeck. to M iH » Tenbroeck, dang f 
ot Se Venmbroock, Bee bot this eity 

In New- Ve on Thursday the 29th ult. Mr. Robert 
Tt ne tw 1 Ann Eliza dauginter of Th 
j wg ‘ erty of thise 

In ¢ | t] Rev. Mr. Sluvter, Mr. Andres 
‘ ‘ ‘ \ in M I 1 Sith, of this cit 

At Athens. on the 2st ult © Rev. Mr. Ruaipt, My 
} b» Armstrong, to Miss Rebecea Ch ch, boii of that 

et 

Ar WW <i} y ¢ mn. on the Toth wt. bw the Rev. Jose i 

tt. 1 ite hy i Panicle n. of Caire, to Bion 
} i t t Mr. Jaties Moods, of the former pia 
Evan wD, 

At Athens nthe Lorn ult. ¢ apt John T. Ha iY 
i ve sant 

Ai Great Barrington, Mass. on the 16th ult. David §. « 

i Ma ~ ! eter, ageal 25 wens 

In Ghent. on the 24th ult. Wait Demming. in the 55a 

Ol iis oat 
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{| There shall arrive amore indulgent reign, 
| Etherial Spring will thread thy haunts again, 


Breathe o’er the nook and dance along the plain, 
Fiowers of all hues shall waken into birth 
And sweet shall sound the hyiins of woodland mirth. 


Pr. RU. 
Brooklyn, L. 1. Oct. 1833. 


For the Rural Repository. 








ORILGLTADL POWLRYe 


BY GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS LOVELACE, 


| 

i 

; 

| 

The Bereaved, 
GENT. 





For the Rural Repository. 
Lines in a Lady’s Album. 
Be this to youth and love a shrine, 
Where they may bring their early prayers, 
And friendship’s hand a garland twine, 
Unwithering through the lapse of years. 
And here let hope her mirror raise, 
Undimmed by dreams of wo and care, 
Reflecting to the ardent gaze 


Lite, like an Eden landseape, fair. 


Be this a shrine where wisdom sage 
Her choicest lessons may impart, 
And write, with hands of trembling age, 
Her useful maxims on thy heart ;— 
Shew thee, that from the good and ill, 
Which, side bv side, fill life’s short hour, 
Virtue al 


To leave the thorn, and take the flower 


one bestows the skill 


Be this a shrine at which may bend 
The knee that often bows in prayer, 
And 


Like wreaths of incense in the air, 


musie and devotion blend, 


No vow more true, no sweeter lyre, 

Than his whose heart to God is given, 
Whose harp is thrilling with the fire 

‘That swells the seraph’s song in Heaven. 


For the Rural Repositers 
Autumnal Yusings. 
Hiow chang’d the glorious scene 
Vin ite Tstray'd 
] ® rT de4l, and grest 
l riss spring upand in 
W ets | 1, sweet s] 
Wi \e und | il 13 tity 
| ! ht have | ‘ 
Bir sung tpon the boug! 
A weet 1 v lover's 
\sv d’ring near thes yl ‘ a it vows 
And ad them tuture tull of Us years 
4 py t ok ran! 
Wi such a care-subduing tone 
Phat grief might there forget her sizt 
And cease ber melancholy monn 
| ‘ revisited and holy sp 
5 nna vles are sacred to my hear 
And seem t renthe forget-me net! 
Tie’ = vers glories from the eve depart, 
Vik ry restores thy tori, mv love, to ner 
j . t converse we unite again 
Hi voice brings back thy worth ar i constancy 
And loam! ul love's electric chain 
\! the w ird bring thee now but here, 
As ott attection might thee tomy sit 
The world might delve in its dull atmosphere 
Arad ¥ would ve itall its guile and pride, 
( tent, dear v in tl shades to rove 
And tie aon photed ‘ mutual love 
lie wild birds carol from thy boughs no more 
And ver dlrops from ofl " fy spray 
And s brook with tiny leap and roar 
Fiies with thy glories on its bounding way. 


The hoarse 
And dese 


But wh 


ition rules o’er thy domain 


ithe Winter's sway has been ob¢ y'd, 


wind sighs along thy cheerless glade 


1 Tus heart w us joyous onee, 

| For I have sat upon old ocean's shore, 

‘Neath spreading trees that lent theireboling shade, 
|| And dream'd ot happiness.—Then taney’s sight 

}}) Would pierce the darken'd veil of future vears 

\| While fond anticipation could behold 

| Its airy castles rise; and oft T leapd 

From childhood’s gayest dream, to seize for mine 

The bright wing'd pleasures which came fluttering by. 
All now is chang’d, alas! not hope remains, 
Sut all the dearest joys which temptingty 
Hung clustering round my bovhbood, ail are gone 
And nought is left but care and rank remorse, 
Which murd’rously have tix’d their bloody Ciuigs 
In this poor breast to gnaw it and corrode it 
Lavinia thou art gone !—Thi 


subtle breath 








| Has fled the mortal tenement that held it, 


i} And ne'er again shall soothing word or smile 


Light upatfeetion’s thame inthis lone hegrt 

| Pil weep and bid the torrent overtlow, 

| Whieh holds tire tears of agony il wailing, 
| wi 


Till griefs unnumber’d weigh nay spirit de 
= " 
Then will T bless with life’s last whisperings, 


The friendlv breeze that bears my soul 











1} away 
Pine Orcharil, November 25, 1833 

} 

H Vort Ruial Repository 

i Address to Night. 

lj Comr, ‘ stilly night 
Vhen day dreams leave my feverish brain, 
| And saddening thoughts return again, 
When Fancey'’s shining tissue rends, 

i And Lope her revelation ends, 

My darkened spirit longs for thee, 

It prays for nature’s sympathy. 

Come, * stilly night !’ 
| When tort inng pains my frame ssail 
i When troubles cause my heart to tail, 
When friends with .Jh + kiss betray, 

! And Death the faithful takes away, 

L love thy pall of mournis night, 

|} Petter than rosy beams of lich 

\} Come, nivht of death! 

And should my sun it moontide fade 
Ver hope, and hie lth, biel '\ dec: ye a 
Let me, within thy sh idows deep, 

A long unbroken slumber keep, 
There, where the weary end their woes 
And grief finds undisturbed repose 





BY MRS. L. HM. SIGOURNES 

‘) the m Pr !’ f 1 the | itt 
Boston, 0 ! ithe Deaf, J 
wd 1 \ im in Tf i, M 22, lek 


\ MINGLED cron i m ist it homes, 

| In V 1 i n health Thad pe are here, 
But yet some tent evil s s 

| ‘To mark their lot with frown severe 


And One® there is—upon whose soul 


Afflie tion’s thrice wreathed chain is laid, 


Mute stranger, ‘mid a world of sound, 


And lock’d in midnight’s deepest shade. 


~— 


Amid that 
O’er brow and tress intently stray ; 


group, her curious hands 


Has sympathy her heart-strings wrung, 
That sadly thus she turns away ? 
Her mystic thoughts we may not tell, 

For, inaccessible and lone, 
No eye explores their hermit-cell, 


Save that which lights the Eterna! Throne 


jut they of silent lip rejoie’d 
In bright creation’s boundless store, 
In sun and moon and peopled shade, 
And flower’s that gem earth’s verdant floor : 
In fond atfeetion’s speaking smile, 
In graceful motion’s waving line, 
And all those charms that beauty sheds 


On human form and face divine. 


While they to whom the orb of day 

Was queneli’d in * ever-during dark,’ 
Ador’d that intellectual ray, 

Which writes the sun a glow-worm spark 
And in the blest communion joy'd 

Which thought Lo thous 
And bid the tu 


ht doth dettly bind 





, 
cless tongue exchange 
The never wast wealth of mind. 


| 

| An 1 closer to their souls they bound 
ego 

| 


‘bliss of musie’s raptur'’d thrill, 


Liye Lan y’ ol sound 


Which » 


‘vy, On who ( 


ives toiman the seraph'’s skill, 
young brows had turn’d 


warmth of Pity's tearful raze, 








| Beech in his broken censer baurn’d 
‘I diit oresxt hy praise 
| Yes,—they whom kind compassion deed 
Scantly with nature’s eitts endued, 
Pour'd freshest from their bosom’s fount, 
The shine t » of gratitude ; 
| , , 
Ane i that ti ot liow oad, 
| : , 
A deep reproof to those who share, 
oy} it a; Sound ia Ss] i, Ul bli 
| 
{ 1 I ! 
i ‘ ‘ 
‘ mot anal 
‘ mil While she, the 
1 reeit hear. nor t : 
t te) i nel, tint t 
‘ 1 li ‘ i ‘ Were witlead like hier owt 
omer eet PRR ne eR, Be 
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